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1. The southern slope of Castle Hill 
and the renovated neo-baroque Palace 
seen from Gellért Hill. 


2. Detail of the renovated fortification 
surrounding the Palace: the gate leading 
to the southern rondella. 


3. Gothic detail of the Palace fortifications. 


_ THE PALACE 


at one time, one of the most 
splendid buildings of Europe 


n the year 1433, Bertrandon de la 

Broquiére, a Burgundian knight, 

wrote the following about Buda: 
“Tt doth lie on a plateau much greater 
in length than in width. To the East 
doth flow the Danube, to the West 
doth stretch a great valley, to the 
South a mighty Palace doth rise. It is 
the New Palace which, once com- 
pleted to the full, shall rise most solid 
and massive.” 

The description was referring to the 
extension to the aging residence of the 
House of Anjou commissioned by 
Sigismund of Luxembourg, then king 
of Hungary. The work, however, was 
completed only under the reign of King 
Matthias in the second half of the 15th 
century. It turned out to be a marvelous 
structure, which the Italian humanist 
Bonfini praised in these terms: “The 
rooms may be told apart the one from 
the other by the great variety of the 
ornamentation on the guilt ceilings. The 
door frames are adorned with mar- 
quetry, the large reception halls are 
wrought with opulent guilt, too.... The 
parquet floors are everywhere inlaid, 
and the ceilings are the product of lav- 
ish spending; they illustrate the Planets 
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4. Gothic crypt 
of the Palace 
chapel. 


5. Marble relief 
of King Matthias 
and Queen 
Beatrice. 


6. The 
Philostratus 
Codex from 
King Matthias’s 
famous library. 


rotating in the Skies, their course being 
indicated with wondrous precision.” 

In 1502, a couple of years after the 
death of King Matthias, the palace still 
stood in all its splendor. We know this 
from a missive that Chevalier Pierre 
Choque dispatched to his sovereign, 
King Louis XII, which included the fol- 
lowing description: “The Castle is the 
most splendid of princely residences... 
Its furnishings include fine silks, glass, 
marble, and a valuable library which 
boasts an array of handsomely illumi- 
nated Latin, Greek, and Hungarian 
texts.” 

In 1526, when Sultan Suleyman first 
entered the royal city of the Hungarian 
King Louis II, who had fallen at the 
battle of Mohacs fighting the Turk, 
Dzhelalshade Mustapha, the Sultan’s 
chronicler, lavished the following 
praise on the royal residence: “In one 
part of the city of Budun [Buda], which 
is extraordinarily high, lies the king’s 
palace, which reaches to the sky. Here 
was also a church, crowded with idols, 
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7. Equestrian statue of Prince Eugene 
of Savoy standing guard over the Palace. 


8. The neo-baroque gate leading 
to the front of the Palace. 


and its walls covered with the images of 
vile heathens, being ornamented with 
guilt paintings, the likenesses of Hun- 
garian sultans.” 

The use of the past tense in the text is 
not a stylistic idiosyncrasy; the Turk 
had set Buda aflame and had sent gal- 
leys laden with loot to Istanbul. In 
1553, twelve years after the second and 
final Turkish onslaught, Hans Derin- 
schwam, the Czech humanist who had 
earlier seen Buda at the height of its 
glory, recounted the sad results of the 
pillage in these words. “The palace is 
occupied by janissaries [...] the ornate 


halls and rooms have been divided up 
into filthy cells, and the filth and stench 
are all pervasive.” 

And things went from bad to worse. 
In 1605, during the sixty-fourth year of 
the Turkish occupation, Bocatius, the 
chief magistrate of Kassa, had this to 
say: “Refuse, animal carcasses and 
loathsomeness are everywhere [...] The 
windows are filled up with mud, bricks 
and straw. The former palaces are blan- 
keted with an abomination of mould, 
soot and moss.” 

In 1669, during the one-hundred and 
twenty-eight year of the Turkish occu- 
pation, the English physician Edward 
Brown wrote: “One can still see the 
ruins of the palaces built by the kings, 
especially Matthias Corvinus,” adding 
by way of explanation that it was the 


Hungarians “who waylaid the Turks 
longer than any other nation. They are 
responsible for stopping the Ottoman 
onslaught into the western countries of 
Europe.” Then came the price Hungary 
had to pay, namely, that “the difference 
between the greater part of Hungary 
and Austria is striking, indeed.” 

Still, the ostentatious proclamation 
inscribed by Buda’s Pasha Mahmud on 
the wall of his bastion, proclaiming that 
“This building, which aroused the envy 
of a hundred suns and a hundred moons 
will stand until the Day of Judgement,” 
proved over-hasty. In 1686, the united 
armies of Europe — Hungarian foot sol- 
diers, Austrian Imperial forces, English, 
Scottish, French, Spanish, Italian, Swe- 
dish and German volunteers, together 
recaptured the “western bastion of 


9. The Palace seen from the Pest 
abutment of the Chain Bridge. 


10. Yard reminiscent of the mood 
of medieval monasteries 
on the southern side of the Palace. 


11. The baroque and neo-baroque 
complex of buildings. 


Islam”, and when thirty-one years after 
the ousting of the Turk, Lady Wortley, 
wife of the English ambassador to 
Istanbul, passed through Buda, she 
wrote: “The royal palace, which at one 
time was one of the most splendid 
buildings of Europe, is now in utter 
ruin. Since the last siege only the fortifi- 
cations have been restored.” 


Tronically, it was this restoration 
which sealed the fate of the former 
royal residence, for the Emperor’s mili- 
tary engineers tore down the remaining 
walls and filled in the cellars and lower 
levels with the rubble, thereby con- 
structing a new fortification. A good 
while later, in 1770, the Habsburg 
Empress Maria Theresa had a baroque 
palace built above the buried ruins. But 
this, too, was burnt down during the 
siege of the Castle in 1849. 

In the closing years of the 19th centu- 
ry, a north wing was appended to the 
restored baroque edifice, and a dome 
was placed in the middle of the main 


wing in imitation of the prevalent art 
nouveau rage for such things. The 
result: the entire complex came to 
resemble a monumental stage set. 
However, the palace had not seen the 
last of its destructors, for in 1944 came 
Hitler’s orders, “Turn Budapest into a 
Russian Stalingrad!” The outcome of 
these orders was described by, among 
others, the writer Miklés Korda, one of 
the survivors of the two month German 
siege of the Castle area: “The delicate 
stone filigree had crumbled from off the 
tower of the Matthias Church, the nave 
was strewn with cases of German arms 
and ammunition. In front of the sar- 


cophagus of King Béla II and his queen, 
a palomino swayed its white-starred 
head mournfully, and his sinews trem- 
bled. His melancholy eyes gazed at the 
stone floor. He was dying... Part of the 
palace was still in flames, and there 


was a defunct German armored car in 
the vestibule. The corpses of German 
soldiers lay sprawled on the broken 
marble steps.” 

The military correspondent for the 
German newspaper Das Reich evaluat- 
ed the siege of Budapest as a strategic 
success when he wrote, “We defended 
Vienna from Budapest.” He was right. 
Just as the front was approaching 
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12. The ornate : 
Matthias Fountain. é 
13. The Mace Tower 
with the oldest 


medieval remains 
of the Palace walls. 


14, Neo-baroque 
wrought iron fence 
in the Palace yard. 


15. A lion standing 
guard over the 
famous Lions Gate. 


Vienna, the war ended. The palace was 
a charred heap of ruins, and only two 
houses of the Castle area escaped 
serious damage. Doctor Brown’s 1669 
pronouncement that “the difference 
between the greater part of Hungary 
and Austria is striking, indeed,” seemed 
as true as ever. 

During the course of post-war 
restoration, the buried medieval remains 
were unearthed: subterranean _hall- 
ways, parts of a gothic crypt, sections of 
various rooms. The “eight-meter wide 
history book” of the old palace was laid 
open as the beautiful, yet pitifully 
incomplete fragments of the former 
pomp stood revealed in the rubble: 
remnants of ancient carved coats- 
of-arms, colorful Renaissance stove 
tiles adorned with figures, bronze book 
clasps from King Matthias’s famous 
library, and glazed floor tiles from 
Faenza. The next step was obvious — 
to save as much as humanly possible 
of the medieval artifacts, carefully 


replacing missing pieces with materials 
easily distinguishable from the origi- 
nal. This was no time for stylistically 
faithful “forgeries”. 

The fate of the baroque palace, on the 
other hand, was more problematic. 
During the siege, the 19th century neo- 
baroque north wing was destroyed 
along with its false dome. No matter, 
some said, it would suffice to restore the 
original baroque southern wing, and be 
rid, at long last, of the unsightly “stone 
Stage setting”, the extraneous dome. 
However, this would have produced a 
large empty space between the palace, 
thus shrunk in size, and the residences 
of the Castle District, thereby disrupt- 
ing the balance of the cityscape. There 


was no choice but to restore the entire 
palace to its former size, including the 
much maligned dome; such a huge 
complex of buildings could not be 
shown to its best advantage without a 
central design element. 

This is how the baroque and neo- 
baroque Palace was rebuilt, an architec- 
tural and a historical monument in one 
and — in the final analysis — a beautiful 
building in its own right, a worthy rival 
to similar structures in envied Vienna. 
Although the at times forbidding, at 
times hum-drum design of the facade 
did not receive unanimous praise, 
the baroque palace, newly surrounded 
by the restored medieval fortifications, 
became the home of new museums, 
exhibition halls, and the National 
Library. With the restored gothic 


remains — the great hall, the royal 
chapel, the vault of the Albrecht cellar, 
not to mention the recently uncovered 


gothic statues, it is an admirable com- 
plex of protected historic monuments 


without which the city would not be the 
same. 

Outside the system of fortification, 
landscape gardens and grassy meadows 
with trees and flowers have been creat- 
ed wherever possible, while within the 
wall, on the side of the palace facing the 
Danube, a baroque-type formal garden 
was planted with carefully groomed 
trees, ivy climbing the walls, benches 
and decorative pools. The medieval 
courtyards have been converted into 
stylistically faithful palace gardens, and 
in the center of each, just as in the 
abbeys of old, there stands a small fruit 
tree symbolizing Eden and the Fall 
along with a “convenient resting 
place”, so that “sitting and refreshing 
themselves, people may contemplate 
the beauty of the flowers.” 
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THE CASTLE 
DISTRICT 


a small city in the heart 
of a big one 


<1 16. Cityscape of Budapest. 


17. Orszaghaz utca, formerly 

the Street of the Italians. New settlers 
always kept the old walls, not out 

of a sense of preservation, but in order 
to have a roof over their heads 

as soon as possible. 


18. The Castle District has preserved 
its medieval town structure. 


small city in the heart of a big 
one, a world unto itself, a quar- 
er of protected historic monu- 

ments, this is the Castle District. 
Anyone who is familiar with the 
Cinquecento atmosphere of Pisa, the 
gothic houses of the small towns of Ger- 
many or the houses of Moorish Granada, 
anyone who has seen the “mystical 
dead” city of Brugge in Belgium or has 
wandered through the lower district of 
Carvassonne, built by St. Louis, might 
well dismiss this medley of Hungarian 
relics with an indulgent smile. The 
sometimes ungainly architectural mix- 
ture, the gothic and Renaissance frag- 
ments overlaid with plaster, the desper- 
ate effort of clinging to what is next to 
nothing, may indeed seem pitiful to the 
uninitiated, and he who fails to sense the 


spirit of this place, the tragedy as well as 
the stubborn, unending renewal, would 
probably do better to go to Fishermen’s 
Bastion to contemplate the panorama 
from its walkways instead. 

The fate of the small medieval village 
of Buda came to light during an excava- 
tion. A layer of ashes and burnt-out rub- 
ble everywhere, pieces of broken shards 
on the floor of one of the ruined houses, 
the bones of the dead and fragments of 
old buildings, this is what lay beneath 
the flooring of the house later built over 
it by the new settlers who, arriving in the 
wake of the Mongolian invasion, found- 
ed a new city on the ruins of the former 
much smaller settlement. 

The Hungarians and the Germans 
were the first to settle here, followed by 
the French and Italians — craftsmen, 
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merchants, physicians, musicians. Under 
the reign of King Matthias, the multina- 
tional town was given a new Renais- 
sance coating. It attracted vegetable and 
fruit gardeners, and men who prepared 
cheese “in the French and Italian man- 
ner”; and later it also drew gold and sil- 
versmiths, stone carvers and players. 
The royal court enlisted poets, lawyers, 
astronomers, mathematicians and, for 
the choir, reinforcements “from all of 
France and Germany”. 

During the Turkish occupation, Buda 
became a Turkish city in which Christia- 
nity was represented by southern Slav 
and Greek settlers coming from the 
Balkans. When it was liberated in 1686, 
Buda had just one Hungarian family still 
living within its walls. The city had 
become a “dead thing”, fair prey for mil- 
itary plunder. It was patrolled by Ger- 


19. Burghers’ houses 
in Fortuna utca 

with the tower 

of the Hilton Hotel 

in the background. 


20. Medieval 
courtyard 

in the house 
at Disz tér 13. 


21. 18th century 
baroque houses 
in Uri utca. 


22. A baroque gate 
in Uri utca. 


man and Croatian garrisons, while the 
Military Tribunal, whose headquarters 
was in Vienna, declared soon after Buda 
was recaptured from the Turk, that it 
would be best “to settle the upper town 
with Germans and Catholics only, and 
the lower town with a mixture of Hunga- 
rians and Serbians.” 

Buda, which in the third century after 
the foundation of the Hungarian state 
became the seat of Hungary’s kings and 
“the heart of the country”, and after 
three-hundred years of glory was, for a 
hundred and fifty years, the “western 
bastion of Islam”, had now become a 
German colony, a stronghold for its new 
conqueror, a foreign body in a wounded, 
rebellious nation. Its once renowned 
palace, now the nominal residence of the 
Habsburg rulers residing in Vienna, had 
been turned into an empty stage set. In 


23. Medieval merchants’ 24. Gothic detail in one 26. Quaint old windows 28. Baroque wall painting 


houses at Tarnok utca 14 of the most beautiful burghers’ in Bacsi kapu tér. on the house in Tancsics Mihaly 
and 16. houses of the Castle District 7 F utca 16. 
at Orszdghaz utca 20. 27. Detail of a fagade in 
Tancsics Mihaly utca 10. 29. A yard out of a small town 
25. Medieval house at Orszaghaz utca 16. 


in Uri utca with a lion holding 
a coat-of-arms. 


place of the Turkish town of Budun now 
rose the German “Stadt Ofen”, an open 
city. The “latinate” Hungarian past 
seemed buried forever undemeath the 
provincial Austrian baroque. Today, only 
a few rows of sedilia and the medieval 
cornice of one house stand as reminders 
of pre-Turkish and pre-Habsburg times. 


The Castle District began to take on a 
Hungarian character only after another 
hundred and fifty years, when the 1867 
Compromise with the Habsburgs turned 
Hungary into a kingdom within the 
empire, and allowed it a measure of 
autonomy. The district became an admi- 
nistrative center and the seat of govern- 
ment, and clerks and the servants of rich 
aristocrats began to dilute the German 
population. The complex of buildings 
made up of cumbersome “Stadt Ofen” 
public buildings and the old burghers’ 
houses conceived in the rococo, baroque 
and Biedermeier styles, however, 
remained intact. It was this architectural 
Castle District with a German face which 
survived until 1944-45, when as a con- 
sequence of the frantic German “tesis- 
tance” against Russian troops, it was 
devastated. The end result of this destruc- 
tion was hauntingly similar to the descrip- 


tion given in 1686 by a Venetian eyewit- 
ness of the anti-Turkish siege of Buda: 
“The flaming buildings of the Castle area 
were like so many empty skulls with 
burning candles in the middle.” 
However, on the scorched walls rising 
out of the rubble, on the facades and in 
the interiors of the gutted houses, from 
beneath the bomb-shredded plaster, 
there emerged a few pitiful fragmented 
relics of the glorious age before the 


30. Trinity Square 
ona colored etching 
from 1839. 


31-32. The votive 
statues of the Trinity 
Column stand 

as reminders 

of the plague 

that swept through 
the city in the 

17th century. 


33, The votive 

Trinity Column 

with the old City Hall, 
today the Collegium 
Budapest 
headquarters. 


Turkish and German occupations. What | 
we all hoped but few of us could believe 
was proven to be true —it turned out that 
whenever possible, the new settlers pre- 
served the remaining walls of the old 
buildings. 
Naturally, this did not spring from 
some sort of reverence for the old, nor 
from the drive to preserve historical 
relics, but from bare necessity: the new 
arrivals had to put a roof over their 
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heads, the sooner the better. Protected 
historical monuments such as the house 
at Orsz4ghdz utca 20 came about in just 
this way. The walls enclosing the cellar 
are from the 14th century, the high vault- 
ed stone doorjamb and a row of sedilia in 
the gateway are from the 15th century. 
On the ground floor facade there is a 
vaulted stone window, likewise medie- 
val. The northern fire wall is from the 
first half of the 16th century, while the 


vaulting of the cellar is from the 17th 
century. The interior of the baroque 
smoke-house, which has remained 
intact, is from the 18th century. The 
winged gate is from the 19th. In the 
Castle area, every house has a similar 
history, true or imagined. 

Still, a mystery remains. Wherever 
one walks in the Castle District, peering 
into gateways one comes across the 
same historical enigma, the sedilia. 


Sixty-three such sedilia have survived in 
33 gateways, many of them in Uri utca, 
where the cloth merchants lived. Could 
these stone seats built into the walls and 
protected from above by semicircular 
gothic and trefoil arches, which else- 
where might have served as benches for 
idling servants or night guards, have 
been used in this particular street to dis- 
play the clothiers’ wares, yards and 
yards of cloth? Or were they used as 
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seats for the local burghers, who set 
small goat-legged tables before them 
and measured out their wine in zinc 
mugs, creating a pleasant inn-like atmo- 
sphere under the archways? It has even 


been suggested that in a snobbish 
attempt to flaunt their wealth the 
burghers of the area used the sedilia 


merely as a means of “keeping up with 
the Joneses”. 

Be that as it may, in the Castle District, 
every house has a story to tell. At the far 
end of Tancsics Mihdly utca the old 
walls of an ancient Sephardic Jewish 
prayer house have come to light with a 
Hebrew text painted in red characters. 
Across the way, under the garden of the 
house at number 23, lies the ruins of the 
great synagogue built in 1461, first 
unearthed, then reburied. During exca- 
vations, archeologists found the bones 
of those who perished during the siege 
of 1686, when the advancing forces 
fighting the Turks blew the building, in 
which people huddled for shelter, sky 
high. 

Near the north entrance to the Palace 
there once stood the abbey of the bare- 
foot monks, which was blown up along 
with a Turkish powder magazine; these 
were “resurrected” as the baroque Church 


of the Carmelites, only to be turned, at a 
later date and rather unceremoniously, 
into a theater. In 1800 Beethoven gave 
a concert here when, according to a 
contemporary newspaper account, he 
“caught the attention of one and sundry 
with his masterful playing on the fortepi- 
ano”. During the Second World War the 
theater became a military depot once 
again, and in 1945, a piece of shrapnel 
cracked its vaulting. To the delight of the 
“Jocals”, today it is a theater once again; 
they have long resented that the city’s 
numerous theaters, two opera houses 
and the famous Music Academy were all 


34. Darda utca. 


35-36-37. Gothic sedilia, of which 
63 have remained in 33 gateways. 


situated across the river in Pest, while 
their only theater stood in ruins. Now the 
Castle Theatre had regained its former 
neo-classical glory, and it was theirs. 

A short walk from the theater, near 
Matthias Church, stands the Golden 
Eagle Pharmacy; dating from the 18th 
century, its baroque frescoes were 
revealed under layers of whitewash. In 
nearby Szentharomsag utca is the only 
house in the Castle area which has 
weathered all the sieges. Today, it is 
home to the famous neo-baroque Rusz- 
wurm Café, which takes its name not 
from the 17th century Austrian general 
who unsuccessfully attacked Buda, but 
from aresourceful young baker. It, along 
with its furnishings, is a protected histor- 
ical monument. 

In Térnok utca, equipment for a 
medieval cloth workshop emerged from 
the rubble, as well as fragments of a 16th 
century statue of the Three Magi, with 


38. Matthias Church and the Hotel Hilton. 
According to wicked tongues, when 
viewed from Pest, the Church looks like 
the Hilton’s domestic chapel. 


39. The ruins of the former Dominican 
monastery were incorporated 

into the Hilton to serve as a small 
outdoor museum. 


40. Fishermen’s Bastion. 


two of the heads severed, most probably 
by the Turk. 

After the Second World War, the 
Castle District became the in place to 
live. Some conjecture that people were 
drawn here because once it had been the 
seat of government and the home of the 
aristocracy. Others say that its charm lies 
in its relative isolation from the rest of 
Budapest, and its breathtaking situation 
in the heart of the city. But the answer 


may very well be hidden in the enigmat- 
ic yet irresistible call of History, and 
above all, the sense that there is still a 
true community spirit here, a small town 


atmosphere and friendly proportions, 
despite the fact that the old houses of 
nearby Taban and Obuda, poor as they 
were, with the smell of paprika potatoes 
issuing from the doorways, have once 
and for all disappeared. 

Because of its shape, medieval travel- 


ers liked to compare the Castle District 
toa galley ship, and the palace to a mast- 
head. Indeed, the Castle area still looks 
very much like a boat set afloat on an 
island, with big city traffic assaulting it 
like waves in a storm, but without crash- 
ing over it. One is reminded of the say- 
ing, ,,Fluctuat nec mergitur” — it strug- 
gles, but will not sink. And when fall 
comes and the tourists leave, when you 
can trod ankle-deep in the falling leaves 


and the cobblestones gleam with the 
reflection of the raindrops, when the 
lights in the windows gain in warmth 
and intensity, when tranquility sets in 
along with the evening fog and it is time 
for a mug of hot, spicy wine, at such 
times the Castle District becomes what it 
had once been — a quaint and attractive 
small town. 


THE HILTON’S 
“CHAPEL” 

AND OTHER 
PARAPHERNALIA 


a spot where faking 
it has become part 
of history 


a 


ere 1S a very strange comple) 

of buildings in the heart of the 

Castle District, the Fishermen’; 

Bastion. Even its name is illusory, for its 
six circular, capped towers connected by 
walkways, designed in imitation of the 
cloisters of ancient monasteries, its bal- 
conies and stone parapets, its laby- 
rinthine steps leading down in the direc. 
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41. The neo-gothic Matthias Church. 
42. Interior of Matthias Church. 


tion of the Danube river, never served 
and never could have served as a defense 
against the approaching foe. This sur- 
prising and photogenic neo-romanesque 
stone backdrop is in truth a terraced 
walkway and lookout point, the off- 


spring of late 19th century architectural 
fancy and invention. 

Behind this fanciful pseudo-bastion 
stands Matthias Church. At.one time a 
much simpler structure — the 13th centu- 
ry Church of Our Lady —it too fell victim 


to the tum-of-the-century craze for resto- 
ration which stripped the church of its 
18th century baroque plaster and marble 
ornaments, and turned it into a super- 
hyper pseudo-neo-gothic cathedral clad 
in lace. Together, these two structures, 
with the equestrian statue of King St. 
Stephen, the founder and first king of the 
nation, which stands majestically on the 
small square situated between them, 
form a breathtaking yet illusory picture 
of the medieval town of Buda. 

Still, is all of this really just an illu- 
sion? Not entirely. The square behind 
Matthias Church is strange and enigmat- 


“3 ic; itis a spot where faking it has become 
* part of history. Next to the church stands 


the baroque memorial to the passing of 
the plague, and Pallas Athena stands 
guard on the corner of the old town hall, 
Finally, there is the Hotel Hilton, a mod- 
em structure which is, at the same time, 
a protected monument, and which stands 
so close to the northern wall of Matthias 
Church, that some sharp-tongued critics, 
upon viewing the panorama from the 
Pest bank of the Danube, have said that 
the renowned church now looks like the 
Hilton’s domestic chapel. 

This area is the center of Budapest’s 


43-44-45-46-47. The stone lacework 
of Matthias Church is hiding behind it 
the walls of a 13th century basilica 
dedicated to Our Lady of Hungary. 


tourism. The view it affords of Pest and 
the Danube is breathtaking, the stone 
filigree of Matthias Church and Fisher- 
men’s Bastion is a sight for sore eyes, 
and the camera’s viewfinder reveals pos- 


sibilities for intimate close-ups as well 
as panoramic long-distance shots. No 
wonder if it is a favorite theme for 
postcards. There is no VIP who is not 
brought here, with or without pomp and 
circumstance, with or without his incog- 
nito; and businessmen, too, are shown 
around before their usual “goulash 
party” accompanied by gypsy music, 
so that the delectable foretaste of Buda- 
pest, afforded by the walls of the 
Bastion, will “soften” them up for the 
business negotiations ahead. 


48. The statue of King St. Stephen 
by Alajos Strdbl in front 
of Fishermen’s Bastion. 


49. Watertown is wedged in 
by the Danube and Castle Hill. 


The tall tower of the Bastion to the 
north rests on the masonry of a medieval 
watchtower, while the Stairway of the 
Seven Chieftains, adorned with ideal- 
ized images in stone of Hungary’s 
founding tribal chiefs, conceals the crypt 
of the 15th century St. Michael’s Chapel. 
The intricate ornamentation of Matthias 
Church conceals the walls of a 13th cen- 
tury church, and where the Hilton now 
stands there once stood an ancient 
Dominican monastery. According to 
evidence derived from gravestones 
unearthed in the graveyard that adjoin- 
ed the monastery church, it was the 


burial site of the former French and 
Italian residents of Buda. 

The tower of the church, however, 
survived the various sieges of Buda. The 
rest — the northern wall of the nave with 
its romanesque pillars, parts of the sanc- 


tuary, and the monastery cloister, or 
courtyard with its Renaissance well, 
were discovered when the rubble was 
cleared away after the siege of 1944-45. 

These now stand within the Hilton as 
akind of open-air museum. The maimed 
gothic arches of the church wall rise to 
meet the wing of the modern hotel, while 
the northern wing encircles the former 
cloister. At the main hotel entrance, 
located in the south wing, architects 
have restored the fagade of the 18th cen- 
tury Jesuit monastery. The prefabricated 
panels that make up most of the structure 
blend into these, their glass surface 


reflecting their surroundings, keeping 
alive the ghosts of ages past. The hybrid 
which had fanned so many heated 
debates during its construction has 
turned out to be an unparalleled architec- 
tural success which blends harmonious- 
ly into the rest of the Castle District. 

A funny story got around that when a 
representative of one of the large inter- 
national hotel chains came to inspect the 
construction of a hotel on the Pest side of 
the Danube, he asked to be shown where 
the competition was going to put up its 
own hotel. But when, with some anxiety, 
his hosts showed him the site, he was 
exceptionally calm. Beautiful, he said, 
but those Hilton guys don’t know a thing 
about business. A hotel should be built in 
the center of the commercial district, and 
not in Buda. And when the representa- 
tive of the Hilton chain was shown the 
undergoing construction on the Pest side 
of the river, he said, beautiful, but guests 
prefer quiet and exclusivity, not the 
noisy commercial district. 

On the other side of the Hilton, pasi 
Matthias Church, is a small well-arran- 
ged square of sorts with a café. But until 
recently it was filled with stalls display- 
ing tourist wares from porcelain peasant 
girl figurine to colored plates and 
appliqué handiwork. The merchants of 
medieval Buda must have offered their 
wares in much the same way — Byzan- 
tine silks, Flemish broadcloth, Turkish 
butterfly-embroidered slippers, and 
Eastern spices, and on straw matting 
spread out on the ground, inexpensive 
black bread for those with light purses. 

The baroque Holy Trinity statue in the 
middle of the adjoining square is a mon- 
ument to the plague which swept across 
Hungary after the departure of the Turk. 
When it raised its ugly head, the people 
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of Buda gathered in front of Matthias 
Church and pledged to put up a statue to 
the Holy Sacrament if only the plague 
would spare them further carnage. In 
1692 an Italian stonecutter set to work 
on the statue, but in the interim the 
plague receded, and the city found itself 
short of funds. However, the plague 
soon returned with redoubled ven- 
geance, and the town magistrates had it 
published abroad that “the Lord’s hand 
weighs heavy above our city.” Still, it 
was found more expedient to “renounce 
all manner of things that arouse the 
Lord’s wrath’ rather than spend money 


on the monument, and so it was decided 
to clear the town of all “female persons 
of loose morals” who “unabashedly pur- 
sue their profligate business in the inns 
and bathhouses”, not to mention “all 
sorts of comedians [who] with dancing, 
jumping, and vile exhibition, incite the 
people to licentiousness”. 

It seems, however, that God refused 
the bargain, and so in 1706, the town 
elders hurriedly erected a statue, a rela- 
tively shabby piece of goods for a votive 
offering. This gesture was still not good 


enough, however, fore the black death 
mustered its forces and in 1709 reap- 
peared, whereupon the town elders 
reluctantly committed themselves to the 
construction of the beautiful monument 
which stand in the square today. Con- 
secrated “in penitence” in 1713, the 
monument gradually grew in size and 
magnificence as the people added more 
and more statues to the hexagonal mar- 
ble obelisk, until there was not enough 
room on the base of the monument, and 
some of the statues had to be placed at 


the head of the steps. The death bell 
tolled for the last victim of the plague at 
1:20 a.m. on a day in 1739. From then 
on, the number of statues on the monu- 
ment began to dwindle, some of them 
finding new homes in the summer gar- 
dens of well-to-do citizens. The com- 
mon garden dwarf had not yet come into 
vogue... 


50. The Sandor Palace, built 

in the early 19th century neoclassical style, 
today serves as the official residence 

of the President of the Republic. 


51.,53. The Castle District is one 
of the main tourist attractions 
of the capital. 


52. Kard utca with the Evangelical 
Church of Buda Castle in the background. 


THE CITY 
OF THE FUTURE 


e city exists not only in space 
but in time as well. It is a living 
organism like the human body; 

its cells age, wither, new ones replace 
them, and the entirety is constantly 
changing and yet always the same. The 
city is not only an agglomeration of 
streets and squares, it is made up of leg- 
ends, hit tunes, jokes, former everydays, 
memories of holidays and catastrophes, 


colors, and smells. 
The reconstructed Castle District has 


become fashionable. It is “chic” to live 
here, and many would like to move here. 
Is this thirst for “historical atmosphere” 
a mere nouveau riche clambering after 
the Citadel of the former aristocracy? 
Partly. But in all probability, more is at 
stake. 

Medieval travelers often compared 
the oval-shaped Castle Hill to a galley on 
which the protruding structure of the 
Castle seemed to be the ornamental 
prow. In truth, even today, it resembles 
the body of a great floating ship: the traf- 
fic of the big city surges round it, but 
cannot penetrate it. Indeed, Castle 
District residents could aptly appropri- 
ate the motto of the city of Paris, 
“Fluctuat nec mergitur” — “Tt floats but 
never sinks.” 

The mourning after demolished sec- 
tions of the old town, and even that 
strange nostalgia for the stunted sumach 
trees and pungent odor of paprika and 
potatoes which lingered in the gateways 
of Ferenc and Jozsef Towns, conceal a 
thirst for more human proportions, for 
the livelier communal existence implicit 
ina “small town”. a 

The dehumanized big city: the busy, 
always changing and therefore always 
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strange crowds swarming at the foot of 
the uniform panel houses alienate and 
dwarf you, make you neurotic and 
aggressive, or else indifferent. In the big 
city, man loses his innate sense of pro- 
portion. The steep Metro escalators, the 
crowded downtown streets, the torrent 
of onrushing faces, the crushing on 
buses, trams, and trolleys; the unceasing 
noise at home, in the streets and at work; 
the madness of rush-hour traffic; the 
bleakness of rented rooms, the groups of 
leather-clad youth, victims as well as 


fomenters of big-city stress; and in the 
subway-passages the sense of insignifi- 
cance bred beneath monster-buildings, 
the vertigo of looking down from a 
height of ten stories; all these increase 
the contradiction — illusory yet ever so 
teal — between the individual and the 
crowd. 

Contemporary architects have sug- 
gested that we might regard the Castle 
District with its seemingly anachronis- 
tic restraint, confinement and perma- 
nence, as a living model for modern 


54. The 18th century baroque Erdédy 
Palace now houses the Institute of Music 
of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences 
and the Institute for the History of Music. 


housing design. Might not it be advis- 
able to build artificial castle hills with 
roads conforming to the terrain and 
Steps leading down to the “plateau”, 
with a network of steep paths, play- 
grounds and rest areas at the bottom, 
and above, a complex of walkways and 
shopping streets, parks and lookout 
points nestled between the terraced 
garden apartments? 

Could it not be that the living past of 
Castle Hill offers the best solution for 
the future? 
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